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THE CONTRIBUTION OF DR. JAMES I. GOOD TO 
REFORMED CHURCH HISTORY 


WILLIAM J. HINKE| 


When on January 22, 1924, the Rev. Dr. James I. Good 
passed away in Philadelphia, the Reformed Church lost one 
of its most devoted sons and one of its best known histori- 
ans. It is, therefore, fitting that the ending of such a use- 
ful life be duly noted and its contribution to the life of the 
Church be rightly estimated. 

Dr. Good was descended from a family whose members 
had been for generations Reformed people. His great- 
erand-father, Jacob Guth, came from Zweibrucken, Ger- 
many, arriving at Philadelphia September 9, 1765. He 
settled at first in Lancaster county, moved later to Schaefers- 
town, Lebanon county, and finally to Bern Church, near 
Reading. There he became the parochial schoolmaster, who 
not only taught the childrén but also preached frequently 
on Sundays, in the absence of the pastor. His services were 
so much appreciated by the people that they urged him to 
enter the ministry. Hence he petitioned Synod to examine 
and ordain him. In response to this request Synod appointed 
a committee to examine him in the fall of that year 
(Minutes, 1801, 2d session, § 4). But, before he could be 
ordained, he died February 12, 1802. 

Of the second generation two sons, Joseph and Philip 
(the latter Dr. Good’s grandfather) became members of 
the Pennsylvania legislature. 

Of the third generation three became prominent. Jere- 
miah H. Good was professor in the Reformed Theological 
Seminary at Tiffin, Ohio, Reuben Good became professor of 
natural sciences in Heidelberg College, Tiffin, and William 
A. Good (Dr. Good’s father) was early in life (1836-41) 
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the first rector of the preparatory department of Marshall 
College and later the first County Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Berks county. With such an ancestry of teachers 
behind him the life and achievements of Dr. Good become 
more intelligible. 

James Isaac Good was born December 31, 1850, at York, 
Pennsylvania, while his father was pastor there. He re- 
ceived his education in Lafayette College, from which insti- 
tution he was graduated in 1872, with the degree of A.B. 
In 1875, his Alma Mater conferred on him the degree of 
A.M. Even as a student he distinguished himself, for he 
wrote ‘‘ An Essay on the Works and Language of Pope,” 
which was published at Easton in 1872, a pamphlet of 33 
pages. This was his first literary production. He studied 
theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York, and, 
when he graduated from that institution in 1875, was called 
as pastor of Heidelberg Reformed Church, York, where he 
was ordained and installed June 16, 1875. For two years he 
filled that position. He was then called to Heidelberg 
Reformed Church, Philadelphia, which he served from 
1877-90. He found it one of the weakest churches in the 
city. He left it one of the strongest and most flourishing. 
His third and last pastorate was in Calvary Reformed 
Church, Reading, where he ministered from 1890-1905. 
At the death of Dr. J. H. A. Bomberger in 1890, Dr. Good 
was elected professor of church history in Ursinus School 
of Theology. Three years later he was transferred to the 
chair of dogmatics and pastoral theology and made dean of 
the Seminary. It was mainly through his instrumentality 
that the Seminary was moved to Philadelphia in 1898. He 
was professor in Ursinus until the Seminary united in 1907 
with the Theological Seminary at Tiffin, Ohio. The united 
seminary was located at Dayton, Ohio, as Central Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Church. In this institu- 
tion Dr. Good filled the chair of Reformed Church history 
and liturgics to the time of his death. 
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Dr. Good held many positions of honor and trust. He 
was president of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church, 1911-14; president of the American Section of the 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches, Vice-President of the 
World Alliance of the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches, 
Vice-Persident of the Presbyterian Historical Society, 
Honorary Member of the Huguenot Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, and President: of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Reformed Church for thirty-one years (1893-1924). 
He was a member of numerous historical societies and for 
years made his influence felt far beyond the limits of his 
own church. The degree of D.D. was conferred upon him 
by Ursinus College in 1887 and the degree of LL.D. by the 
same institution in IQIT. 

Of the many-sided activity of Dr. Good one stands out 
prominently as the most important as well as the most en- 
during. It is his literary activity, which was almost entirely 
devoted to the history of the Reformed Church. To his 
own contempararies Dr. Good is known in many ways, as a 
pastor, teacher and president of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. But to later generations he will.be known best by the 
numerous historical works which he has left to his church. 
They are his best and noblest monument. 

But Dr. Good was more than a mere writer of popular 
books on church history. He showed throughout the spirit 
of the true historian, who appreciates the importance of 
gathering and using the original sources of history. Hence 
he began at an early period to equip himself with a large 
historical apparatus. 

He was an indefatigable and enthusiastic collector of Re- 
formed books, especially books on Reformed Church history. 
He was in constant touch with the leading bookdealers in 
Europe. He made also numerous trips to Europe for the 
sake of historical research. It is said that he crossed the 
Atlantic fifty-two times in twenty-six summers. During 
these trips he visited many of the book centers of Europe and 
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acquired there a large number of important and rare books 
dealing with Reformed history. His interest, which began 
with German and Swiss Reformed history, gradually ex- 
tended until it included France, Poland, Hungary, Russia 
and Scotland. Asa result of his long and discriminate col- 
lecting of Reformed books he amassed what is undoubtedly 
the largest and most important library of Reformed books 
in this country, which, by the terms of his will, is to be 
deposited in the library of the seminary with which he was 
last connected and will thus become a worthy memorial to 
his historical zeal and activity. 

After collecting printed books for a number of years, 
Dr. Good turned his attention to the manuscript sources of 
Reformed history. In 1895, he visited Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, and found there in the archives of the Classis of 
Amsterdam a large portfolio of letters, relating to Pennsyl- 
vania. These he ordered copied, but when they came into 
his possession he was disappointed in finding only one or two 
minutes of the Coetus of Pennsylvania. In the summer of 
1896, at the suggestion of Mr. Dotterer, he visited the 
archives of the General Synod of the Dutch Church at The 
Hague. There he discovered several bound volumes of 
Pennsylvania documents and also a large bundle of letters, 
which upon examination proved to contain an almost com- 
plete set of Coetus minutes, from 1747 to 1792. It wasa 
marvelously rich find, indeed so extensive that he alone was 
unable to transcribe all the documents. Hence, on his re- 
turn to America, he requested the writer to assist him in se- 
curing transcripts of all the documents in the Dutch archives, 
bearing on the Reformed Church of Pennsylvania. In re- 
sponse to this request the writer became first attracted to and 
interested in Reformed Church history. His commission 
was carried out in the summers of 1897 and 1898, with the 
result that about 4000 pages of transcripts were secured and 
1000 photographs were taken of the more important docu- 
ments. ‘lo have made these important manuscript sources 
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accessible to the Reformed Church will always remain the 
greatest single service which Dr. Good rendered his church. 

Nor should it be forgotten that, in order to be able to 
render this service, Dr. Good was willing to bring great 
personal sacrifices. He spent not only thousands of dollars 
in the acquisition of Reformed books, but in the securing, 
transcribing and translating of these documents he invested 
about $4000. All this he did without any selfish motive and 
with but one purpose and end in view, namely to make the 
history of the Reformed Church better known to its mem- 
bers. 

The same kind of search was made by the writer, at the 
expense of Dr. Good, in England, Germany and Switzer- 
land, with the result that many valuable documents were 
secured and much new light was shed on the careers of 
about twenty-five of the early Reformed ministers, who came 
to America from Europe. 

Having secured the large historical treasures, reposing in 
the archives of Europe, Dr. Good turned his attention next 
to the collecting and transcribing of similar historical docu- 
ments in the United States. One of the first places visited 
were the archives of the Dutch Reformed Church 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey. Into these archives 
a bundle of Pennsylvania letters had strayed through the 
activity of the Hon. J. R. Brodhead, who had collected 
historical documents for the Dutch Church in Holland. 
Among the documents he thus brought to America was also 
a bundle of about seventy letters from Pennsylvania. These, 
which had been deposited in the archives at New Bruns- 
wick, were carefully examined and copied by Dr. Good. 

But the most important collection of Reformed documents 
in this country had been made by the Rev. Dr. Henry Har- 
baugh, the father of Reformed Church history in Pennsyl- 
vania. After the death of Dr. Harbaugh these documents 
passed into private hands. These were also carefully trans- 
cribed. When at a later time there was a rumor that they 
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were on the point of being bought by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the writer appealed to Dr. Good to save them from 
that fate. He at once heeded the appeal and ordered their 
purchase. Thus through his promptness and liberality he 
saved these precious documents to the Reformed Church. 
In 1911, while president of the General Synod, he offered to 
restore the Harbaugh Manuscripts to the Church, whose 
property they had been originally. By this generous act 
he crowned his long labors in behalf of the preservation of 
Reformed records. 

But the collection of Reformed books and manuscripts 
was not an end in itself for Dr. Good. He rather used 
them as a means to write a long list of important historical 
books, which aimed to make Reformed history better known 
to its members. Indeed; as a writer of church history he 
was just as indefatigable as a collector of books. Hence it 
came to pass that he developed into the most prolific writer 
in the Reformed Church, having to his credit more than 
twenty titles. 

The first book published by Dr. Good was The Origin of 
the Reformed Church in Germany, which appeared at Read- 
ing in 1887. In it he gave an interesting account of the rise 
and spread of the Reformed faith in Germany. He shows 
that preparations for the Reformed faith were made by the 
work of Bucer at Strassburg, Lambert in Hesse, John 
A’Lasco at Bremen and Melanchthon in the Palatinate. Its 
introduction was marked by the adoption of the Heidelberg 
Catechism by the Elector Frederick III, of the Palatinate, in 
1563. After that date the Reformed Church spread along 
the Rhine into Western Germany, and was then introduced 
into Anhalt, Lippe, Hesse and Brandenburg. ‘The story of 
the Reformed Church is brought down to the Synod of 
Dort in 1619. The whole record is told in a simple form, 
without display of much learning or elaborate citation of 
authorities, although the writer had studied and used his 
sources carefully throughout his book. 
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One feature which distinguished this book is also found 
in all his later works, the use of illustrations, of which four- 
teen are found in this volume. The author had a rare 
sense for art and beauty. His home in Reading was filled 
with many beautiful pictures and his garden with beautiful 
flowers. He cultivated this taste for pictures in the collec- 
tion of a large number of illustrations, prints, etchings and 
photographs, which he had carefully mounted in several 
large albums. From this collection he drew for the numer- 
ous illustrations, which made his books attractive to the 
ordinary reader. 

His next book appeared in 1889, entitled Rambles round 
Reformed Lands. In it he proved that his numerous trips 
to Europe were made not for pleasure merely, but for serious 
study. He introduces the reader to the many places in 
Switzerland and Germany, which have become famous in 
Reformed history. All these places are described to bring 
out the influence of the Reformed Church in them, to de- 
scribe important historical landmarks as well as the forces 
active in church life, which still characterize the various 
places. 

In 1910, Dr. Good reverted once more to this subject, 
when he published Famous Places of the Reformed 
Churches. This was not merely a revised edition of his 
former work, but it was entirely re-written and brought up 
to date. He had also added to the places described in the 
former volume chapters on Reformed places in France, Hol- 
land, Bohemia, England, Wales, and Ireland, with a special 
chapter on ‘‘ Edinburgh,” contributed by the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
cus A. Brownson. This new book was well described by the 
author as “a religious guide-book to Europe.” 

The two books published in 1887 and 1889 directed the 
attention of the church to the young and energetic pastor of 
Heidelberg Reformed Church, Philadelphia, who by his 
able studies gave promise of future usefulness. When, 
therefore, Dr. Bomberger died in 1890, Dr. Good was 
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elected to become professor of church history in Ursinus 
School of Theology. Three years latter he was transferred 
to the chair of dogmatics and pastoral theology and was 
made dean of the Seminary. The extraordinary capacity for 
work which Dr. Good manifested in all his life, appeared 
never more clearly than from 1890-1905. During this time 
he was not only teaching numerous branches of theological 
studies in the Seminary, was ministering to a large and 
growing church in Reading, was making almost annual 
trips to Europe, but he also found time to write an ever 
increasing number of important historical books, which 
established his fame as a Reformed historian. 

In 1894, Dr. Good issued a History of the Reformed 
Church of Germany, 1620-1890, which presented in a single 
volume the record of the varying fortunes of the Reformed 
Church in the Fatherland. It showed the awful persecutions 
which the Reformed Church had to endure as well as its 
gradual spread and increase in influence. It was a notable 
contribution, which gave a comprehensive survey of the 
Reformed Church in Germany. Some of his critics found 
fault with him for writing this history from a partisan 
standpoint. Yet it should be remembered that in this book 
Dr. Good defended a thesis which is now generally accepted 
as correct, namely, that the Reformed Church of Germany 
was neither Melanchthonian in doctrine nor ritualistic in 
worship, as was at that time generally believed in this 
country. The church must be grateful to the author for hav- 
ing contributed to a correct understanding of Reformed his- 
tory. 

Even before this history appeared Dr. Good had launched 
upon another project, the publication of a historical maga- 
zine, whose first number appeared in February 1893, under 
the title Reformed Church Magazine. The double purpose 
of the magazine was to stir up interest in Reformed history 
and advocate aggressive church work. It claimed to look 
forward, backward and to the present. Hence its motto 
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was: “ Conservative in theology, aggressive in church work.” 
It advocated especially the cause of missions, at home and 
abroad. It also aimed to give help and inspiration to local 
church work by a Sunday School department, in which the 
lessons were explained and illustrated with touching inci- 
dents, taken from daily life. The editor himself contributed 
to the magazine interesting articles on Reformed history, 
especially on missions and missionaries of the Reformed 
Church, Reformed men in America and Women of the 
Reformed Church. Some of these articles were so well 
received and favorably commented upon, that the editor was 
induced to issue them revised and expanded, in separate 
books. Thus in 1901, appeared Famous Women of the 
Reformed Church, which contained twenty-five biograph- 
ical sketches of famous Reformed women, in many lands 
and various centuries. In 1903, appeared Famous Mission- 
aries of the Reformed Church, which presented in twenty- 
nine chapters a survey over Reformed missions. Two of the 
interesting points brought out in this book deserve notice. 
The author showed that the first Protestant missionaries in 
America were Peter Richer and William Cartier, whom 
Admiral Coligny sent to Brazil in 1555. Furthermore, the 
first missionary to the Indians in North America was not 
John Eliot, as we used to read in our school histories, but 
John Megapolensis, a Dutch Reformed missionary, who 
preached at Fort Orange, now Albany, New York, in 1644, 
two years before Eliot began his preaching at Newton, near 
Boston. But what impresses the reader of this book espec- 
ially is the world-wide sweep of Reformed missions, vividly 
described by the author. 

Another feature of the Reformed Church Magazine was 
the translation which it offered of the excellent commentary 
on the Heidelberg Catechism by the Rev. Otto Thelemann, 
entitled An Aid to the Heidelberg Catechism. ‘The trans- 
lation had been made by the Rev. Moses Peters, professor in 
Ursinus School of Theology. When completed this trans- 
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lation was issued in 1896 as a separate volume, at the ex- 
pense of Dr. Good. The Reformed Church Magazine was 
continued for three years, 1893-96. In its third year the 
name was changed to Reformed Historical Magazine. 

Dr. Good entered his special field of historical research, 
in which he made his most noteworthy contribution, in 1897. 
In that year the church celebrated the Sesqui-Centennial of 
its organization in this country. To mark this event Dr. 
Good wrote two pamphlets. The first was entitled Early 
Fathers of the Reformed Church. In it he presented short 
biographical sketches of seven Reformed pioneers. ‘The 
second volume, entitled Historical Handbook of the Re- 
formed Church was written for Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, Brotherhoods of Andrew and Philip and Sunday 
Schools, to give them a more intelligent idea of the grand 
history of their church. The contents, which is thrown into 
short chapters and sections, with review questions at the 
end of the book, was well calculated to stimulate a revival 
of Reformed consciousness among the younger members of 
the church. As the book proved useful and popular, a second 
edition was issued in IgO1I. 

What may be regarded as the most important work pub- 
lished by Dr. Good appeared in 1899. It was the History of 
the Reformed Church in the Umited States, 1725-1792. It 
was written after the archives of Holland, Germany and 
Switzerland had been ransacked and their contents, bearing 
on the history of the Reformed Church in this country, had 
been carefully gathered together. Equipped with these new 
sources the author was enabled to virtually rewrite the whole 
of our early history, basing himself not on uncertain family 
traditions, but on contemporaneous documents. The book 
revealed the direction of the Church of Holland in its 
missionary operations in Pennsylvania more clearly than 
ever before. The exact number of missionaries sent from 
Holland was ascertained, namely thirty-seven, as well as the 
exact number received by the Coetus of Pennsylvania, namely 
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twenty-seven, so that the whole number of members of the 
Coetus was ascertained to be sixty-four. Besides, the author 
was also able to throw a good deal of light on the inde- 
pendent Reformed ministers, of whom he presented thirty- 
seven sketches. Thus he increased not only the total number 
of known Reformed ministers, who labored in the American 
colonies during the Ccetus period, but he added also many 
important details to their biographies. The result of this 
investigation was that the broad outlines of Reformed his- 
tory in Pennsylvania were clearly sketched. Later histor- 
lans may correct details, or add new facts in the lives of 
individual ministers, but they will always be able to build 
upon the foundations laid so well by Dr. Good in this book. 

Dr. Good continued his investigation into the history of 
the Reformed Church in this country, bringing them down 
to the present day. In 1911, he published the History of the 
Reformed Church in the U. S. in the Nineteenth Century. 
This was an even more elaborate work than its predecessor, 
covering no less than 662 pages. In the preparation of this 
work the author had again made an amazing collection of 
original documents. He had laboriously collected and 
transcribed the manuscript minutes of the ten original 
Classes of the church, had ransacked the early files of church 
papers, had assembled the extensive pamphlet literature of 
the church, and had extracted many of the early magazines. 
As he felt that he was treading upon disputed ground he 
quoted his authorities more at length than in any of his 
earlier books. He goes at length into the details of the 
various controversies that disturbed the church for more 
than thirty years and brings to light many forgotten facts 
and data. It is again true that he writes to establish a thesis, 
the original character of the Reformed Church and the 
meaning of the liturgical movement through which the 
church passed, but he quotes his authorities from both sides 
so amply that he enables his reader to form in most cases 
his own conclusion. Whatever we may think of the work, 
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there can be no question that Dr. Good has tried to be fair 
and impartial, presenting the history of the church as it ap- 
peared to a low churchman. He has made a weighty contri- 
bution, which no future historian can afford to overlook. 

In the year 1913, Dr. Good rounded out the series of 
Reformed histories by publishing a History of the Swiss 
Reformed Church since the Reformation. Here he presents 
in the compass of a single volume the complicated history 
of the Reformed Church in the various Reformed cantons 
of Switzerland. He adopts the biographical method of 
presentation, which enables him to make the main events 
revolve around important leaders. It is the only book in 
English, which attempts such a broad survey, through five 
successive periods, down to the present time. The task is 
well done and it was well worth the effort to gather together 
the many scattered facts into a unified record. 

Some of the later books which Dr. Good wrote were 
meant to mark historic anniversaries. 2To commemorate the 
seventieth anniversary of the organization of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, Dr. Good published in 1908 a Life of 
Rev. Benjamin Schneider, D.D., who was the first foreign 
missionary supported by the Reformed Church in Asia 
Minor. Although commissioned and sent out by the 
American Board in 1834, the Reformed Church undertook 
the support of Dr. Schneider in 1842 and continued it til! 
1866. From the files of the Reformed Church Messenger, 
the Missionary Herald and many private letters of Dr. 
Schneider, which had been placed at the disposal of the. 
author, he constructed a biography which constitutes a 
beautiful monument to this missionary pioneer and worthily 
commemorates his heroic life and devoted missionary ser- 
vice. 

The Quarto-Centennial of the birth of John Calvin in 
1909 was marked by a pamphlet, entitled Life Pictures of 
John Calvin. It was a joint product of Dr. Good and Dr. 
George W. Richards. It consisted of extracts from the 
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Life of Calvin by his colleague, Theodore Beza, and from 
his own writings. It was illustrated by numerous pictures 
of places, buildings and articles connected with the reformer. 

To commemorate the 350th anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the Heidelberg Catechism, Dr. Good wrote several 
books and pamphlets. In 1913, appeared The Heidelberg 
Catechism in Picture and Story, an interesting pamphlet with 
numerous illustrations, intended for Catechetical Classes, 
Sunday Schools and Young People’s Societies. It presents 
in an attractive way the main facts in the lives of the authors 
of the catechism and sketches briefly the history of the 
catechism in its homeland as well as in other lands. 

More important was a larger book, which appeared in 
1914, under the title The Heidelberg Catechism in tts Newest 
Light. It aims to point out the great progress that has been 
made recently in our knowledge of the causes that led to the 
introduction of the Heidelberg Catechism into the Palati- 
nate. It indicates the numerous sources that have been used 
in its composition and presents the new information in the 
lives of the authors of the catechism and finally it indicates 
the peculiar significance of the appearance of the catechism 
in the year 1563. The author paid special attention to the 
numerous translations of the catechism, which have marked 
its world-wide use. No less than twenty-seven translations 
are recorded by the author. It was a subject in which the 
writer had first interested him, by tracing the history of 
William Turner, the first translator of the catechism into 
English, and by starting a considerable collection of cat- 
echisms, to which Dr. Good added many others in the course 
of his travels and researches. In this book the author has 
brought together the latest and best information on the 
origin and history of the Heidelberg Catechism. The book 
is appropriately bound in blue and white, the colors of the 
Palatinate and it is decorated with the shield of the Elector. 

The interest of the author in the Heidelberg Catechism 
had been shown before in 1904, when he published an Ard 
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to the Heidelberg Catechism, which consisted in a reprint of 
the Heidelberg Catechism in its longer and shorter form, 
selections from Bible history, a brief history of the Re- 
formed Church, with selections of hymns and prayers. A 
similar purpose was served by Historic Hints and Helps on 
the Heidelberg Catechism, which appeared in 1913. 

For the Quarto-Centennial of the Reformation in 1917, 
Dr. Good prepared a booklet on Famous Reformers of the 
Reformed and Presbyterian Churches. It was meant to 
help missionary study classes to realize the meaning and 
importance of the reformation, especially as it took shape 
in Reformed lands. He sketches the rise and progress of 
the reformatory movement in Switzerland, through the 
labors of Zwingli and his successors, especially John Calvin. 
He also traces briefly the birth and progress of the reforma- 
tion in Holland, Germany, Poland, Hungary, Italy and in 
Scotland. It is appropriately bound in black and gold, the 
colors of Zwingli. It is a book well calculated to arouse the 
interest of the young in the history of the church. 

In 1916, appeared also The Reformed Reformation, in 
which the author aimed to bring out the special contribution 
which the Reformed reformers had made to the history of 
the church. In this book the author presents a good deal of 
new information to English readers on two precursors of 
the reformation, Thomas Wyttenbach, the teacher of 
Zwingli, and James Lefevre (called also Faber Stapulensis 
by his contemporaries) the teacher of Farel, the co-laborer 
of Calvin. The author shows that through the recent in- 
vestigations of Prof. Doumergue, a famous French scholar, 
new light has been thrown upon the important contribution 
which James Lefevre made to the reformation. In 1509, he 
published a work on the Psalms, which Luther used when he 
began to lecture on the Psalms in 1512.. In the 
latter year, 1512, Lefevre published a work on the Pauline 
Epistles, which has been called “ the first Protestant book.” 
He also translated the Bible into French, completing his 
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work in 1530, before Luther. finished his German trans- 
lation. The author also discusses at length the question: 
Who was the first reformer, Zwingli or Luther? He 
comes to the conclusion that Zwingli’s reformation was not 
only independent of Luther but also preceded it slightly in 
point of time, having been begun, on Zwingli’s own testi- 
mony, in 1516. Finally, the author estimates what Zwingli 
contributed to the spirit of the reformation. 

One of the last services which Dr. Good rendered the 
Reformed Church in a literary way was to act as chairman of 
the committee that published The Hymnal of the Reformed 
Church, in 1920. It was a joint product of two committees, 
one representing the Reformed Church in the United States, 
the other the Reformed Church in America. Dr. Good was 
chairman of the former committee. This book, in which the 
church may well take pride, bears eloquent testimony to the 
fine artistic taste of the editors and to their love and appre- 
ciation of beautiful and stately church music. The book 
contained among other beautiful hymns a number of ref- 
ormation hymns by Zwingli, Calvin and others, which Dr. 
Good had issued as a separate pamphlet in 1917, under the 
title Reformation Hymns of the Reformed Church. 

It is impossible in the compass of a brief sketch to refer 
to the many historical articles which appeared from the pen 
of Dr. Good in numerous historical or other magazines and 
periodicals, such as the Journal of the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society and the Princeton Review. Nor can we do 
more than merely allude to the innumerable articles which he 
contributed to the religious weeklies of the church. 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to the fact that it 
was Dr. Good who interested the Reformed and Presbyterian 
churches in the publication of Zwingli’s Latin works in an 
English translation. He was indefatigable in enlisting 
interest and support in this venture. The volumes are to 
appear under the auspices of the American Society of 
Church History, with the financial assistance of the various 
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Reformed and Presbyterian churches. The first volume was 
issued under these auspices in 1922, edited by the writer 
and published by the Heidelberg Press of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Good is no more, but his spirit still lives in the many 
students whom he trained for the ministry and in the numer- 
ous books which he left as a precious legacy to the Reformed 
Church. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
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